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THE PROBLEM OF TYPE IN ‘‘CULTURAL SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY’”’ 


fMHE Southwest German School tried in a series of analyses to 
-~ determine the logical structure of those disciplines which do 
not belong to natural science. The adherents of this school believe 
that a certain clarity has been attained with regard to the premises 
and methods of natural science ; that clarity, however, must be sought 
with respect to those sciences which are called by the vague name of 
Geisteswissenschaften. Here Kultur is considered to be the central 
concept. ‘‘Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwissenschaft,’’ that is the 
contrast in question.1 In investigating ‘‘die Grenzen der natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Gegriffsbildung,’’* Rickert finds that it is the 
value concept which becomes of outstanding importance in cultural 
science. The results of his analysis—the relation of ‘‘value’’ to 
‘‘means,’’ ‘‘purpose,’’ ‘‘aim,’’ and ‘‘valuation,’’ ete.—can not be re- 
viewed here. It is clear, however, that these results are to be taken 
into account in any further attempt at a determination of the logical 
structure of Geisteswissenschaften: in other words, a discussion of 
the concept of value can not be avoided. 

Recently this concept of value has become significant in geistes- 
wissenschaftliche Psychologie. Geisteswissenschaftliche Psycholo- 
gie: that means a psychology which regards itself as antagonistic 
to a ‘‘natural science psychology’’! 

At this point it is, perhaps, necessary to mention that for Rickert 
—and still more for Windelband *—psychology is in no way cultural 
science psychology. According to Rickert, the ‘‘individualizing”’ 
procedure of historians is sharply distinct from the ‘‘generalizing’’ 
procedure of the psychologist. Since in his view nature is reality in 
relation to the universal, and history is reality in relation to the 
particular, psychology is, indeed, natural science, free from concern 
with values. He considers psychology to belong to the same logical 
type as physics. Again and again, he asserts that every psychology 
which aims to investigate the inner necessities of cultural events is 

1H. Rickert, Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwissenschaft, 1899 (1st edition). 

2H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. 
Eine logische Einleitung in die historischen Wissenschaften, 1913 (2d edition). 


3W. Windelband, Prédludien, 1919 (2d edition). Compare Naturwissen- 
schaft und Geschichte. 
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‘‘logically impossible.’’ He even goes so far as to conclude that if 
historians were ever psychologists, this would only show that ‘‘these 
historians had not been injured by the psychology of their time.’’ 
This theory of the mechanistic nature of every scientific psychology 
has become more and more diffused among modern logicians. Now 
both the opponents of this theory—that means the representatives of 
a cultural science psychology—and Rickert make value the central 
concept. To appraise this situation, we have to turn to an analysis 
of geisteswissenschaftliche Psychologie. For this purpose we shall 
consider the Struktur psychology * of Eduard Spranger. According 
to Spranger, psychology is primarily type psychology. To discuss 
the intentions of a cultural science psychology thus means a discus- 
sion of the concept ‘‘type.”’ 

What, then, is Spranger’s point of view with respect to this con- 
cept? The core of the whole matter is to be found in the second part 
of his Lebensformen.© In the Introduction to the book, Spranger 
points out that this second part represents the first attempt at the 
construction, not merely the methodological foundation, of geistes- 
wissenschaftliche Psychologie. This part treats of the ‘‘funda- 
mental ideal types of individuality.’’ We find a discussion of 
(1) the theoretical man, (2) the economic man, (3) the esthetic 
man, (4) the social man, (5) the man of power, (6) the religious 
man. The work on these types apparently owes its original stimulus 
to Wilhelm Dilthey. It would be necessary for a deeper understand- 
ing of this work to consider Spranger’s historical and systematic 
relations to Dilthey. A treatment of this kind can not be under- 
taken here. Only a few of Dilthey’s ideas which have a bearing on 
type psychology may be mentioned. 

Dilthey did not only strongly oppose the traditional history of 
philosophy, but also the psychology of his time. The analytical 
psychology of that time which is based upon the natural sciences is 
declared to be inadequate where the meanings (Sinngebilde) of his- 
tory or—in a larger sense—of Geisteswissenschaften are in question. 
(That there are actually differences here is proved by the Dilthey- 
Ebbinghaus controversy: Strukturpsychologie versus physiological 

4Spranger, Stern, Krueger as well as representatives of Gestalt psychology 
—Kéhler, Wertheimer, etc.—are all called Struktur psychologists. It may be ad- 
mitted that these investigators agree as to certain viewpoints; but there are 
also fundamental differences between them which make it necessary to define 
Struktur in each ease. Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that Struktur psychol- 


ogy and structural psychology, as the term is used in America, are entirely differ- 
ent. 


5 E. Spranger, Lebensformen, Halle: M. Niemeyer, 1922 (3d edition). 


6B. Erdmann, Geddchtnisrede auf Wilhelm Dilthey, Abhandlungen der K, 


P, Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1910. 
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psychology.)’ In Dilthey’s contribution of 1894* expressions like 
‘“‘structure,’’ ‘‘intellectuality of inner perception,’’ ‘‘value-relation- 
ship,’’ play for the first time a significant rdle. The outcome of this 
investigation is that psychology is the foundation of all Geisteswis- 
senschaften. It is thought that the relationship of the spiritual 
(geistig) life to the historical world becomes at least in part intelli- 
gible from the standpoint of Struktur psychology: that means the 
interpretation of this relationship ean not be separated from its valu- 
ation. In the discussion of human individualities two principles are 
involved: that of singularity and that of type. The account deal- 
ing with type seems to be so important that we shall quote Dilthey’s 
words: ‘‘It is characteristic of the individuation of the real that 
certain fundamental forms, which we may eall types, return again 
and again in the play of variations. In such a type several attri- 
butes, parts, or functions are regularly bound up with one another. 
These features, the connection of which forms the type, stand in 
such a mutual relation to each other that the presence of one feature 
enables us to deduce the presence of another, the variations in one 
those in others. Indeed, this typical union of characters in the uni- 
verse increases in an ascending series of life forms and reaches its 
height in the organic and then in psychic life. This principle of 
type can thus be regarded as the second which controls individua- 
tion.’’ That we need not here think directly of correlation-computa- 
tion is proved by the fact that according to Dilthey, men like Cuvier, 
Fr. R. Wolf, and Niebuhr based their conclusions on the principle of 
type. So far as the problem of understanding is concerned, Dil- 
they appears to agree with Simmel: ° ‘‘ We may say that the percep- 
tion of the human was and must have been typical in a developed 
consciousness.’’ In addition the ad hoc character of every type 
classification is emphasized. For the characterization of types them- 
selves, their variations and developments, one must adopt a com- 
parative and historical procedure. ‘‘But the investigation must in 


7H. Ebbinghaus, ‘‘Uber erklirende und beschreibende Psychologie,’’ 
Zeitsch. f. Psychologie, 9, 161. 

8 W. Dilthey, Ideen iiber eine beschreibende und zergliedernde Psychologie, 
Sitzungsber. d. Kgl. Pr. Akad. d. Wiss. z. Berlin, 1894, p. 1309. See also Bei- 
trige zum Studium der Individualitat, Sitzungsber. d. Kgl. Pr. Akad. d. Wiss. z. 
Berlin, 1896, p. 295. See also Ueber den Aufbau der geschichtlichen Welt in 
den Geisteswissenschaften, Abh, d. Kgl. d. Wiss., 1910, Philosophie-hist, Klasse. 
See also Die Typen der Weltanschawung und ihre Ausbildung in den metaphysi- 
schen Systemen, Weltanschawung, herausgegeben von M. Frischeisen-Kohler, 
Berlin: Reichl & Co., 1911. 

9G. Simmel, Soziologie. Untersuchungen iiber die Formen der Vergeselle 
schaftung, Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1908, pp. 762. 
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addition to its determinations keep open continually every possibil- 
ity of development.’’ 

Dilthey appears to us to provide the background for modern 
Struktur psychology. From him we now turn to the analysis of 
Spranger. In the presentation of his types, he claims that he starts 
from an Anschauung which extends far beyond the concrete ex- 
amples. ‘‘Ohne diese Erfahrungsbasis bleiben meine Typen leer und 
unverstanden ; fiir den Unfug, der aus ihrem bloss schematischen 
Gebrauch entstehen muss, trifft mich kein Vorwurf und keine Ver- 
antwortung.’’ Very true, but there is still the question of the 
character of this Erfahrungsbasis. 

Spranger sets his Struktur psychology in opposition to the psy- 
chology of elements, which includes nearly all of contemporary 
psychology. This ‘‘atomistic’’ psychology is dependent in content 
and method on natural science. Taking a complex psychic process 
and analyzing it into its elements is an entirely different matter from 
placing it as a whole in a larger meaningful context. The psy- 
chology of elements destroys the meaningful relations of mental life. 
(It is to be noted that Spranger assigns Stern’s ‘‘personalistic”’ 
psychology to the psychology of elements.) For geisteswissenschaft- 
liche psychology, meaning is the primary thing. What is meant by 
this? We must start from a psychic totality which represents a 
‘‘meaning relation.’’ A relationship is meaningful when all its com- 
ponent parts and processes become intelligible with respect to total 
performance of value import. (See Dilthey.) From this stand- 
point a machine would be called meaningful as well as an organism. 
Spranger believes that he goes beyond Dilthey when he declares that 
the mind is more than a teleological structure which is regulated by 
tendencies to self-preservation. The individual, in his theory, stands 
in relation to a socially conditioned milieu, to the spiritually and his- 
torically conditioned environment. There exist certain nexuses be- 
tween the subject and the environment: meaning factors (Sinnrich- 
tungen). The total structure of the mind is divided into partial 
structures. (We should never forget that structure means here per- 
formance context and that performance is the realization of objective 
value.) 1° Such partial structures are exemplified in the structure 
of knowing and of religious consciousness. Now representations 
and feeling and volitional acts play a réle in the cognitive as well as 
in the religious attitude. In themselves alone—herein consists the 


10 No analysis of the difference between Spranger’s and Dilthey’s ‘‘strue- 
tural relationship’’ (Strukturzusammenhang) is attempted here, but it may be 
said that the latter is identical with Jaspers’ psychischem Reflecbogen. Com- 
pare Jaspers, K, Allgemeine Psychopathologie. Ein Leitfaden fiir Studierende, 
Aerzte und Psychologen, Berlin: Springer, 1913, pp. 339. 
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significance of these considerations—representations and feelings 
and acts of will are meaningless material; they remain subjective 
and separate, remain ego-conditions and are inexplicable to an indi- 
vidual other than the one having them. But one individual can 
impart to another the meaning of his experiences in which he creates 
an ‘‘objective meaning-totality.’’ Since we can never have mental 
states in common, but always only the meaning of an experience, it 
becomes evident that from completely different Verflechtungen of 
subjective mental functions, objective meaning-totalities can origi- 
nate. Such activity, woven structurally from different mental funce- 
tions, comes out in the ‘‘acts’’ which represent spontaneous sinnge- 
bendes Verhalten. (We must make clear that the so-called ‘‘act 
psychology’’ is aiming most usually, in spite of its name, in a quite 
different direction.) In the ‘‘experiences,’’ in receptive processes, 
we become aware of the meaning which attaches to some objective 
structure. Thus there belongs to this ‘‘act’’ class an ‘‘experience’’ 
class. The transsubjectiven Sinngebilde formed by acts are cultural 
provinees like science, technic, art, religion, society, state, law, etc. 
It is necessary to attempt understanding these cultural provinces 
from acts and the meaning intended in them. If one looks for the 
meaning components of individual minds, it becomes evident that 
in every intellectual total act (geistiger Totalakt) all phases are 
present—all phases in which mind ean be differentiated. At the be- 
ginning there is the intertwining, the weaving of these acts, and here 
one can not achieve any understanding. Thus one must ‘‘isolate,”’ 
‘‘idealize,’’ and can only make a separation where there is a separa- 
tion in meaning. Spranger characterizes as individual Geistesakte 
economic, intellectual, scientific, esthetic, and religious acts. Thus 
we have to do here with acts which an individual can perform, in 
no matter how primitive a fashion. The analysis of an act complex 
yields four meaning directions. They are distinguished by Spranger 
as follows: (1) The economic meaning lies in the experience of the 
psycho-physical power relation between subject and object. (2) 
The theoretical meaning is rooted in the general identity of the in- 
tended object. (3) The esthetic meaning lies in the impression-ex- 
pression character of the physical concrete manifestation. (4) The 
religious meaning lies in the relation of the individual experience to 
the total meaning of individual life. 

Now this question still remains: how is the social relation experi- 
enced and formed in a group of subjects? Spranger’s analysis of 
“mastery’’ and ‘‘sympathy acts’’ answers this question. Ergo: 
altogether we have six different meaning directions or act classes, 
which express themselves in economic organization, esthetics, science, 
religion, power activity, and in society. Even if within the indi- 
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vidual structure one meaning direction is revealed as dominant, it 
is still apparent that they are all present to a certain extent in every 
case. These six ideale Grundtypen of individuality present them. 
selves: namely, the theoretical, economic, esthetic, social, power, and 
religious man. 

Spranger’s isolating method thus does not present photographs 
of actual life. Ideal types are presented which as ‘‘schemata”’ or 
‘‘normal structures’’ are to be related to the manifestations of his- 
torical and social reality. What Spranger does after he has once 
formulated these types is to designate one meaning direction as 
central and to place the other five in relation to it. Every funda- 
mental type is investigated with respect to all meaning factors which 
it embodies. These fundamental types can not be identified empiri- 
cally. Reality presents only complex types and these are, as 
Spranger believes, made up by the combination of his pure types. 
Some of the conceivable combinations must remain pure ideational 
constructions, while others ‘‘form firmer and more unique struc- 
tures.’’ Why can one not speak of a technical Lebensform? Anal- 
ysis—that is, the application of the isolating method—shows that we 
have here a particular mixture of scientific objectivity and a prac- 
tical-economic attitude of mind. In like manner the pedagogical 
type can be portrayed as a combination of pure basic types." 

This course would have to be pursued to show how the types of 
Spranger have arisen. It is thus not simply a matter of classifica- 
tion: e.g., theoretical, esthetical man, etc. Such a classification is 
certainly not new. Our account, however, has shown that the type 
formulation of Struktur psychology possesses very complicated 
premises. These types are thus ‘‘schemata of comprehensibility” 
(Begreifbarkeit). When Spranger speaks of Struktur, he certainly 
does not mean what has been designated elsewhere as ‘‘ psychic struc- 
ture.’’ This is shown by the observation that there are people who 
are completely lacking in structure. These pure types are not psy- 
chological-empirical, are not even historical types, but indices for 
conceptual construction of reality. 

Considering now how in this way one can come closer to individ- 
uality, we see that Struktur psychology must evolve a very definite 
kind of biography. Everything depends upon the function which a 
particular trait of character and a particular performance has in 

11In this connection, attention should be paid to some workers in the field 
of pddagogische Typenlehre: Vowinckel and Lehmann. Starting from Dilthey 
they try to determine types of pedagogical thinking ‘‘auf dem induktiven Wege 
geschichtlicher Erkenntnis.’’ So far as I see, there are no investigations of 


general import in this field. (Compare, e.g., R. Lehmann, ‘‘ Pidagogische Typ- 
enlehre,’’ Zsch. f. pad. Psychol., 1922, 23, 241.) 
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the total structure of the mind. The empirical data are understood 
from the standpoint of a Struktur hypothesis. The elementary at- 
tributes of mind, the psychic functions, play, of course, a role in 
relation to the total structure. To investigate these is the task of 
the psychographie procedure of differential psychology, and psycho- 
technic. ‘‘Ohne eine Strukturbesinnung’’—this observation ap- 
pears to characterize the standpoint of this psychological tendency 
very completely—‘‘ist diese ganze Arbeit blind, ein blosses zufalliges 
Aufraffen beziehungsloser Einzelheiten. Wirkliche Korrelationen 
seelischer Leistungen konnen nur aufgedeckt werden, wenn man sich 
seinem Gegenstande denkend niahert. Alle bloss zahlenmissig fest- 
gestellten Abhingigkeiten bediirfen der strukturellen Deutung, 
genau wie in der Naturwissenschaft jede Funktionsgleichung erst 
noch physikalisch interpretiert werden muss. Dies gilt auch fiir 
das vielbearbeitete Gebiet der Intelligenzpriifungen.’’ 

Let us try now to make clear another aspect of Spranger’s con- 
cept of type. Dilthey called the psychology which he opposed ‘‘anal- 
ytical psychology.’’ Though Spranger is not interested in support- 
ing introspective analyses, he begins like Dilthey’s opponent, Ebb- 
inghaus, with the individual. But his very next step differentiates 
him from empirical psychology. The latter is interested in repre- 
sentations and emotional and volitional life, ete. Since, according 
to Spranger, ‘‘all’’ is included in ‘‘every’’ act, he pays attention 
only to the structures formed by the mental functions. The totality 
of mind is placed in a larger context: in the context of the milieu. 
It is not the milieu of the natural scientist which arouses certain 
sensations and calls forth particular reactions, not the milieu which 
v. Uexkuell has characterized (in Bausteine zu emer biologischen 
Weltanschauung. 1913). Spranger’s milieu is that environment in 
which meaning may take various directions (Sinnrichtungen). 
Every deed (or omission of a deed) is to be judged with respect to 
a definite meaning. It must be judged as though it happened in 
the realization of a definite value. And it is Spranger’s attempt to 
discover the ‘‘sum of the possible directions of value.’’ Since he 
takes his departure from the individual, he asks how many direc- 
tions it is possible for meaning to take. In cultural life, in historical 
life, in the milieu, we find an enormous multitude of meaning direc- 
tions. However, when we take the individual mind as a starting 
point, we find relatively few. With these directions of meaning as 
schemata of understanding, it is possible for us really to understand 
man in his relations. Those schemata are the ‘‘types.’’ In other 
words, explanatory psychology, Struktur psychology, is not possible 
without a formulation of types. Thus the type of the esthetic man 
is in this interpretation a theoretically rationalized form, which 
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is necessary to understand some of the highly complicated mani- 
festations of ‘‘life.’’ To state it succinetly: one can not arrive 
at Spranger’s ‘‘types’’ by determining mental attributes or certain 
mental relationships in a large number of individuals and by form. 
ulating them in a concept which may afterwards be employed to 
classify individual X as belonging to this type or not. ‘‘Type’’ has 
to do neither with the individual nor with a sum of individuals, in 


so far as one understands thereby a being with definite ‘‘traits’’ and ° 


‘‘habits,’’ etc. To sum up: Spranger distinguishes, on the one hand, 
fields which are differentiated on the basis of the immanence of a 
certain dominant principle—‘‘spheres of meaning’’ in Spranger’s 
phraseology. Such provinces are exemplified in science, art, and 
society. They are more or less definitely distinguished. On the 
other hand, there are individuals who stand in relation to these 
‘*trans-subjective structures.’’ Let us imagine now an individual 
consciousness in which one direction of meaning, one value, appears 
as dominant, for example, the value of science. It may be that in 
reality the fundamental principle of science (objectivity—Mazximen- 
haftigkeit) can only dominate an empirical Lebensform up to a eer- 
tain degree; but we are not now concerned with that. The question 
is only: What Lebensform would we have if this fundamental law of 
science were dominant? On this presupposition we can conceive the 
Lebensform of the theoretical man, the theoretical type. 

The concept of type in geisteswissenschaftlicher psychology 
should now be clear. The types are construed, but only on the basis 
of the above-mentioned view ‘‘von den Formen das Lebens in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart.’’ The whole attempt is based upon his- 
tory.12 There is intended a psychology which meets the needs of the 
historian. ‘‘Geistige Erscheinungen strukturell richtig sehen zu 
lehren’’ is to the purpose. But must it not appear as quite arbitrary 
that with the confessed multitude of the trans-individual spheres of 
meaning exactly siz types are presented as necessary for the under- 
standing of historical life? As we have shown, the point of depart- 
ure is not the multitude of trans-subjective structures, but the sub- 
ject that stands in meaning relationships in the context of history. 
We have already seen that the scientific type, etc., does not exist in 
reality at all; but the question is: would Struktur psychology feature 
such an ‘‘ideal type’’ if there were not in reality certain one-sided 
individuals, that is, for example, individuals with complete scientific 
orientation? One can only construct ‘‘ideal types’’ on the basis of 
actual individuals. 

Spranger would certainly object that for the comprehension of a 
one-sided, empirical Lebensform this ideal basic type is presupposed. 

12 Spranger, E., ‘‘ Psychologie und Verstehen,’’ Histor. Zsch., 1909, 103, 552. 
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He sometimes actually designates his types as a priori and speaks of 
“typical categories.’’ The fate of every table of categories would be 
threatened on the charge that it is either too small or too large. It 
is therefore conceivable that E. Troeltsch finds that Spranger’s types 
partake of the rigidness of the Kantian categories.1* Spranger 
would, on the basis of his presuppositions, have to bring out in op- 
position to such considerations the fact that the meaning of his form- 
ulation of types has nothing to do with the number six. His inten- 
tion is only to present as many directions of meaning as are adequate 
for the comprehension of spiritual (geistigen) manifestations. If 
the ‘‘technical type’’ can be identified with the scientific and eco- 
nomic, then that type should not be differentiated. Only when the 
construction of a one-sided Lebensform presents something which in 
its character is entirely different from other Lebensformen must a 
new type be established. 

But is it not possible to consider some of Spranger’s basic types 
as complex types? Are his ‘‘social man’’ and his ‘‘power man”’ 
not very complex? Spranger probably would answer: (1) These 
types are arrived at through observation of the rich reality of his- 
tory. ‘‘The study of history and daily faithful observation’’ shows 
that my types are basic types. It is, however, the task of geisteswis- 
senschaftliche psychology to work out these typical categories and 
eventually to change them. (2) A certain arbitrariness must be 
conceded in so far as empirical individuality (to which there has 
always been correctly ascribed an irrational character) is measured 
by a schema that is rational in nature; it is arbitrary also in so far 
as ‘‘type’’ is a step removed from individuality. But this ‘‘step re- 
moved’’ is necessary, since it is only in this manner that we can 
undertake the study of individuality; thus the step is in the last 
analysis a step to individuality. This necessary step makes possible 
an understanding of the individual in his meaning relations. 

The discussion of the concept of type in cultural science psy- 
chology has finally led us to the problem of understanding (Ver- 
stehen) a problem which was considered by B. Erdmann in his last 
work to be the problem for the foundation of Geisteswissenschaften, 
a problem which is of fundamental importance for Max Scheler ** 
and Karl Jaspers.* Indeed, Spranger’s type psychology is a con- 
tribution to the philosophy of history and is, therefore, not psy- 

13 E. Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Probleme, Tiibingen: Mohr, 1922. 
See p, 94, 

14M. Scheler, Wesen und Formen der Sympathie, Bonn. F. Cohen, 1923, pp. 
xv + 312, 

15 K. Jaspers, Psychologie der Weltanschauungen (2d ed.), Berlin: Springer, 
1922, pp. xii + 486, 
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chology in the usual sense. Rickert and Stern '* object to the fact 
that he terms his type presentation psychology. This terminological 
difference—if it were nothing but that—would, of course, not touch 
upon the value of the Lebensformen. We can not bring out fully 
this value or non-value since it is not possible here to relate Sprang. 
er’s attempt to recent studies in the philosophy of history and in 
sociology.” 


H. Ktiiver. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GESTALT CONCEPTION IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


[N attempting to appraise the value of the Gestalt conception in 

psychology, it is essential to observe that the term ‘‘Gestalt”’ 
really stands for an intellectual movement rather than for a specific 
psychological idea or doctrine. Moreover, we must notice that this 
movement consists of at least three separate phases which must be 
carefully distinguished and separately evaluated. In the first place, 
the term ‘‘Gestalt’’ stands for a distinct idea belonging to a particu- 
lar group of psychologists and program of experimentation. See- 
ondly, the term denotes an idea or theory which is generally appli- 
cable as a distinct mode of interpretation of psychological work. In 
the third place, the Gestalt doctrine represents a new, general sci- 
entific or methodological attitude. 

Let us consider, first, the Gestalt conception as a psychological 
principle fostered by a distinet school of psychologists. This princi- 
ple is, namely, that psychic phenomena are structures which ean not 
be thought of as aggregations of simpler mental states, but as unique 
existences. In fact, it is the total structure that gives character and 
significance to the elements of which it is constituted. We may ask 
two questions here. First, what is the value, and, second, what is 
the novelty of this conception in psychology? In the second ques- 
tion we are in no sense raising the mere problem of priority of de- 
velopment or proposal, as has been frequently done. Our question 
really concerns the possible differences between one mentalistic oF 
psychical doctrine and another, namely, whether one could be better 
than another. When we consider that the Gestalten, precisely as 
all other psychic complexes, are made up of elements, and also that 
Gestalten are inherent features of any simple sensation doctrine. we 

16 W, Stern, Wertphilosophie, Leipzig: Barth, 1924. Compare p. 378. 

17 ¢* Sociological types’’ as discussed by the present writer (‘‘ Psychological 
and Sociological Types,’’ Psychol. Rev., 1924, 31, 456) have no bearing 0 
Spranger’s considerations, 
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are tempted to ask whether there is room for improvement in psychic 
doctrines at all? As to the sensation doctrine involving Gestalten 
are we overlooking the Wundtian principles of resultants, creative 
synthesis, and psychical relations, or the laws of the heterogeny of 
ends? 

This consideration leads to the question of the value of the Gestalt 
conception of mental structures. Here we are constrained to ask 
how far one variation of mentalistic psychology is more valuable 


than another, when they both deal with a subject-matter or material 


the entire existence of which is not only questionable, but absolutely 
impossible. 

The second phase of the Gestalt movement, consisting of a gen- 
eral interpretative scheme for psychological experimentation, is 
hardly any more valuable. For, if it is only an interpretation of 
work done and not the immediate stimulus to perform a certain type 
of experimentation it must at the very least allow other views to 
compete with it in interpreting experimental methods and results. 
Furthermore, if it is claimed for the Gestalt view that it is generally 
applicable to experimental work, the presumption is immediately 
ereated that possibly it is not any better related than other concep- 
tions, even to the experimental work that the Gestalt proponents 
themselves do. Or, perhaps, the Gestalt viewpoint may not do nearly 
so well in this connection as some other theory or conception. We 
ean not but be impressed with this idea when considering that the 
Gestalt doctrine involves a mentalistic or psychic subject-matter. 
And yet we may nevertheless ascribe some value to the Gestalt con- 
eeption as it applies to experimental work. For it undoubtedly 
raises the question of the applicability of any mentalistic conception 
in experimental psychology. 

Quite a different significance attaches to the Gestalt movement as 
a general attitude toward scientific phenomena. Although not ex- 
clusively psychological in character, this movement is still of no un- 
certain value for psychology. Because of it Gestalt psychologists 
take a better attitude toward psychological phenomena than appar- 
ently even they themselves realize. For we shall insist that in spite 
of their own belief to the contrary, the Gestalt psychologists are not 
merely continuators and improvers of the old mentalistic tradition, 
but really throw their work into an objective form. We submit that 
if there is any genuine novelty or advance in the Gestalt position it 
is only because Gestalt experiments are conducted as definite stimu- 
lus and response situations instead of as studies of psychic processes 
or mental contents. 

Our thesis, then, is this, that we must accord considerable value 
to the psychological work being done under the conception of the 
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Gestalt as a general scientific method. This value applies, of course, 
primarily to the actual experimentation, although in some degree 
the interpretation of the Gestalt psychologists should not be under- 
estimated. It is important that this value should be understood as 
belonging to the Gestalt work only in so far as it can be considered 
as separated from the unnecessary traditional accretions which the 
Gestalt psychologists invariably add to it. It is only in this third 
division in which the new general scientific methodology is stressed 
that we can truly say the Gestalt conception points away from men- 
talism. On the whole, of course, we never intend to imply that 
Gestalt psychologists renounce the psychic. Their supercilious ref- 
erences to the behaviorists assure us of this as well as their ambition 
to reform the mentalism of sensation. In our appraisal of the 
Gestalt conception, then, it is our task to emphasize the work and 
the interpretations which can be wisely interpreted as casting grave 
suspicion upon the mentalistic psychology in its entirety. To ex- 
amine some phases of the Gestalt activity is now our immediate con- 
cern. 

And first we might ask what is the significance of the general 
attack of the Gestalt psychologist upon analysis. Is this merely a 
repudiation of the sensation doctrine in psychology? By no means 
may we think so. For notice that this attack upon analysis is pre- 
sumed to be a general feature of the methodology of science. The 
Gestalt psychologists insist that we must study things as they are 
and not transform them through the methodological process of anal- 
ysis. We ask, then, if this scientific program is carried out, whether 
we have a right to reject only one kind of analysis, namely, the 
kind that breaks up a mental state into elements, and not carry over 
our rejection to all types of falsifying decomposition. Indeed, the 
Gestaltist himself unambiguously accepts thoroughgoing adherence 
to the method of synthetic observation when he says: ‘‘The original 
reactions are to be studied just as they are and not merely under the 
aspects of what they will become when analysis is applied to them. 
Only in this way shall we be able to find their proper laws.’’' We 
must all further agree with the Gestalt psychologist when he says 
of the analytic method, ‘‘we are no longer allowed to maintain 
that a reaction which appears to be of a certain kind is really of a 
different kind, namely, one which is obtained under analytic condi- 
tions. The analytic method can, according to this way of thinking, 
only find out into what kind of reactions other reactions can be 
transformed by the change of attitude called psychological analy- 
sis.’’ ? 

1 Koffka, ‘‘Introspection and the Method of Psychology,’’ British Journal 


of Psych., 1924, XV, 155. 
2 Ibid. 
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Our searching question here is whether any sort of observation 
has ever revealed a psychological fact that is divisible into mentali- 
ties on the one hand, and physiological or biological processes on the 
other. If we are to accept in reality the criticism of the analytic 
method, must we not only reject elementary mentalities presumed to 
be connected up into a larger structure, but also any kind of mental 
structure which is a part of a larger whole? We conclude, then, 
that so far as the problem of analysis is concerned the importance 
of the Gestalt conception lies in the fact that the Gestalt psychologist 
is approaching the organismic or objective attitude. This attitude 
does not tolerate in the science of psychology anything but responses 
of persons or animals to the actual, natural objects and conditions 
constituting their ordinary surroundings. It is this objective and 
organismic type of psychology which points to a different kind of 
analysis than is utilized in the sciences investigating the atomistic 
composition of materials as in the case of chemistry. Genuine psy- 
chological analysis can only discover a unit in the form of a be- 
havior segment which involves a stimulus object or situation (pair 
of objects or objects in relation, efc.) and an action of the respond- 
ing individual. 

That the Gestalt conception approaches somewhat an organismic 
and objective position is further illustrated by the Gestaltist’s atti- 
tude toward physiological factors in psychological phenomena. Al- 
though they wrongly conceive of neural action as the basis of psycho- 
logical occurrences, they have decidedly emended traditional con- 
ceptions regarding neural functions. For the Gestaltists reject the 
idea that neural functions constitute units operating together as 
additive wholes. Rather they believe that the neural functions 
operate as configurative patterns.? Instead of regarding the neural 
elements as localized and unrelated, they consider them as organized 
in structural or Gestalt form. Thus physiological configurations do 
not parallel the geometric configurations of stimuli objects. 

This attitude toward the physiological functions we may look 
upon as a break with the physiology of mentalistic structuralism, 
although it can hardly be said to offer us a description of the actual 
neural happenings when a psychological response occurs. For it is 
plain that there does not exist any neural configuration aside from 
the actual anatomical structurization. Accordingly, the Gestalt con- 
ception does not have much value in itself, although it is significant 
as asymptom. For the fact is that a psychological response never 
comprises anything less than the total operation of the entire organ- 
ism. This is true in every instance of action, whether it is the most 
subtle of thoughts or the crudest of manual manipulations. 


3 Kohler, Die Physischen Gestalten in Ruhe and in stationairen Zustand; 
1920, 
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Next, let us inquire into the significance of the Gestaltist’s at- 
tack upon sensation. Here again it is impossible for us to see in 
this rejection of the sensation a simple criticism of one phase of 
mentalistic psychology. As we have already noticed, whether one 
starts with a mentalistic sensation or a larger mentalistic structure, 
in each ease the one conception implies the other. We suggest, there. 
fore, that the logical outcome of the attack upon the sensation is the 
introduction of the doctrine that what really happens in the case of 
a psychological event is that the person is performing a response to 
a definite object containing all of the qualities which the older men- 
talists have translated into sensation qualities. For us the value of 
the Gestalt conception increases precisely in so far as the Gestalt on 
the reaction side is made into a mode of action of a unique sort. 
Moreover, the Gestalt must be thought of as an action, the psycho- 
logical characteristics of which depend directly upon the qualities 
of the objects to which the reaction is made. If the Gestalt psychol- 
ogist carried his doctrine to this point, his description would be ex- 
actly like that formulated by the organismic psychologist. That the 
Gestalt psychologist is not far from this idea we may attempt to 
prove by pointing out that otherwise it would be difficult to account 
for the fact that he is constantly moving out beyond the conventional 
domains of psychology. Is this not the reason why the Gestalt psy- 
chologist is constantly expressing his interest in the structural or- 
ganization of phenomena in what is ordinarily called the physical 
world and what in psychological situations the objective psychol- 
ogist calls the stimuli-objects surrounding the acting organism? 

This excursion into the field of object structures and their organ- 
ization we take to be in some sense a repudiation of the fundamental 
mentalistic tradition; namely, that psychology deals with conscious 
qualities whether they are thought of as sensation elements or idea- 
tional compounds stimulated by simple or complex radiations. As 
against this conception the alternative remains that, as a matter of 
fact, psychology deals with the responses of persons and animals to 
actual objects having various qualities, and to the specific qualities 
of these objects as they are related to each other in particular ways. 
It is the qualities of objects themselves and their relations which 
are not only stimuli for particular forms of action, but which also 
determine in every detail how the previously acquired equipment of 
the responding individual shall now operate. 

As we have already indicated, the rejection of the sensation doc- 
trine argues for the importance of the stimulus. For the study by 
the Gestaltists of surrounding objects means for the objective psy- 
chologist nothing less than that he is accounting for the operation of 
psychological events in terms of the interaction of the individual 
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with actual objects around him. We submit that the recognition of 
the role of the stimulus object or situation in the psychological event 
is one of the most important factors making for an objective and nat- 
uralistic psychology. To insist upon stimulus configuration, objec- 
tive relationship of stimulating things, and the functional perform- 
ance of the borderline of a figure * is to approach very closely, even 
if entirely unintentionally, to an objective psychology. Similarly, to 
place great weight upon the conception of figure and ground is to 
depart visibly from the mentalistic tradition. We submit that the 
whole experiment, such as Gestalt psychology is concerned with, can 
thus be conducted and the results described entirely in the type of 
objective terms we have been indicating. 

Our next point for the evaluation of the Gestalt conception con- 
cerns the general attack made by the Gestaltists upon some of the 
primary categories and processes of traditional psychology. In their 
frontal attack upon attention and association a definite departure 
from the mentalistie tradition is discernible. In effect, these psychol- 
ogists believe that attention and association are in no sense to be 
thought of as mysterious central processes bringing about changes 
and modifications in the mental contents that are presumed to be 
started up in the mind or consciousness through a one-to-one re- 
lationship with some sort of physical radiations called the stimuli. 
To us this attack indicates even more than that association and at- 
tention are not central powers producing modifications and changes 
in mental content. It means nothing less than exposing the proba- 
bility that the psychie content does not exist at all any more than 
the central processes presumed to manipulate it. 

Still closer do the Gestaltists approach an objective position in 
their positive statement concerning attention. For them attention 
is merely an attitude, a mode of activity on the part of the individ- 
ual. As Professor Koffka defines it, ‘‘it means that in entering a 
given situation the organism has in readiness certain modes of re- 
sponse, these modes being themselves what we have called struc- 
tures.’’®> These structures may very readily be connected and com- 
pared with reaction systems which constitute developed modes of 
interaction with surrounding objects. For the most part the atten- 
tion attitudes along with the settings of stimuli objects determine in 
a wholly empirical manner what sort of stimulational functions ob- 
jects perform. 

In their attitude toward perception it seems extremely clear that 
the Gestalt psychologists not only reject the idea that perception is 


4 Koffka, Psychological Bulletin, 1922, XIX, 547. 


5“*Structures, then, are very elementary reactions,’’ Koffka, Psychological 
Bulletin, 1922, XIX, 543. 
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a higher combination of simple sensations, but they go further and 
withdraw themselves far from mentalism altogether. As we read 
their descriptions they throw the phenomena of perception into a 
fairly satisfactory stimulus and response position; that is to say, 
they adopt a definitely objective attitude. Their descriptions are 
definitely couched in terms of reactions that the responding person 
performs with reference to very specific stimuli objects and condi- 
tions. While Gestalt psychologists place an overwhelmingly greater 
emphasis upon the description of the stimuli involved than upon the 
character of the responses, still it seems clear that an objective inter- 
pretation of their descriptions is not overdrawn. As far as both 
the experiments and their interpretations are concerned, perception 
appears to be definite differential reactions to specific objects. We 
turn again to Professor Koffka, who writes in his description of per- 
ception,® ‘‘the first reaction to a certain stimulation leaves the organ- 
ism in an altered condition. Consequently, in a similar stimulus- 
situation the reaction of the organism will not be the same as the 
first, and will not be as it would have been without the previous oc- 
currence of the first response; the perception will have features re- 
sulting from the change of subjective conditions in the organism.” 
Does not this mean that perception is described as a definite reac- 
tional relationship discoverable between the actually existing quali- 
ties of things and the way organisms react to them? Perceptual 
facts are actions depending upon the objective existence of stimuli 
objects,” and upon their specific qualities. 

The final feature of the Gestalt conception to be considered for 
our interpretation and evaluation is its application to learning prob- 
lems. In short, the Gestalt doctrine here is that learning of the 
grosser sort at least, as we find it in a maze, for example, takes place 
because the organism is performing its particular actions in an effort 
to fit them together to constitute a total adaptation to a complex 
unitary situation. The learning activity all tends toward a given 
form the integral factors of which have no independent existence 
aside from their place in the totality of the behavior. While we have 
here only a particularized statement of a frequently offered descrip- 
tion of learning action, the Gestalt movement in this instance can 
also be credited with an avoidance of mentalism and an inclination 
toward a naturalistic description of psychological phenomena. 

In conclusion, we wish once more to emphasize our intention not 
to misinterpret the Gestalt conception. That the Gestaltists have 
not reached a genuinely objective psychology is only too evident 
from their writings. Even in face of the fact that the mentalistic 


6 British Journal of Psychology, 1924, XV, 154. 
7 See Koffka, Psychological Bulletin, 1922, XIX, 560 ff. 
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position is always an interpretative one which may very easily be 
given up when actual experimental data are examined, we do not 
assert that the Gestaltists have reached anything like a genuinely 
factual psychology. Furthermore, we want to be understood as 
evaluating the Gestalt conception not as its proponents present their 
doctrine, but as we interpret it. We suggest again, therefore, that 
only in the measure that the Gestalt conception approaches an ob- 
jective and naturalistic position has it value for the science of psy- 
chology. What we believe to have indicated is that the Gestalt con- 
ception, through its general methodological phase at least, partially 
approaches such an objective position. J. R. Kantor. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Logic of Contemporary English Realism. RaymMonp P. Hawes. 
(Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 15.) New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1923. 147 pp. 

Professor Hawes’ short book is an admirably careful and clearly 
presented statement of some chief points in the work of four English 
writers. It is, equally, a defense of ‘‘objective idealism,’’ replying 
to criticism which the realists direct against idealism in general and 
attacking the realists’ own doctrines. Russell and Alexander are 
the two men to whom he devotes most attention. G. E. Moore is 
treated at some length; and Broad’s views are discussed rather 
briefly. The author’s presentation of the realists’ opinions is pains- 
takingly fair, with a good array of quotations on each topic; and 
the statement of his own type of idealism is definite, compact, and 
useful, 

In the first part of the book some thirty pages are given to a 
sketch of the development of those idealist theories which provoked 
the reaction embodied in the present realism. The next twenty 
pages contain brief arguments offered as refutations of various ob- 
jections which the realist critics have made. And the following 
eighty pages consist of a somewhat detailed study of characteristic 
features of the realist’s doctrines, with a critical commentary on 
them. Their intellectualistie tendencies, their reliance upon anal- 
ysis, their treatment of universals, and finally their theory of rela- 
tions, are examined. 

It is interesting to note the undogmatie, tentative, and pragmatic 
character which Mr. Hawes attributes to his own idealism, in com- 
mon with all other philosophical doctrines. ‘‘Since, because of our 
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finiteness, we can never experience anything as it is, 7.e., under ideal 
conditions, we are forced beyond the solid foundation and demonstra. 
tional logic to a hypothetical, developmental, organic logic. All 
experiences are seen to be selected, organized, and evaluated by an 
active, contributing, (finite) knower; hence all experiences are, to 
a degree, abstractions, assumptions, interpretations, relative to the 
subject’s powers, purposes, past experience, and methods of coming 
into contact with them. There is no presuppositionless, point-of- 
view-less, or otherwise unconditioned knowledge. It follows that 
there is no absolutely certain truth, and no absolutely complete truth, 
for finite beings. . . . Hypotheses become laws and axioms, and the- 
ories become true interpretations and explanations, in proportion as 
they comprehend experiences, reveal rational relations between them, 
make intelligible their possibility and nature, and organize them into 
coherent wholes of meaning.’’ : 
The strong intellectualism of the English writers is clearly pre- 
sented, and the great extent to which their philosophy has been influ- 
enced by their mathematics. Special importance is given to their 
analytic method of thought, and this subject may be singled out for 
some comments. Mr. Hawes believes that an undue reliance upon 
analysis has been accompanied in these realists by a certain lack of 
interest for the really philosophical problem of synthesis. Probably 
one must agree that the realists have been somewhat deficient in at- 
tempts to find a general expression for the process and tendency of 
our world. Yet they would hardly disagree that analysis is chiefly a 
preliminary to synthesis, and mainly disagree with the idealists as 
to the actual character of a valid and useful analysis. Mr. Hawes 
observes that the realists’ conception of the process has a tendency 
to produce a metaphysical atomism, with ultimate units whose reality 
is quite independent of any relations which may hold among them. 
And he shows that the analysis which the idealists advocate as a pre- 
liminary to their ‘‘mediated-immediate’’ knowledge is a very differ- 
ent undertaking, satisfied with terms which retain a protean change- 
ability, and treating every relation among them almost as if it were 
a ereative agent. In expressing the idealist theory, he writes, 
‘‘Byvery unit of knowledge appears as an active, developing meaning, 
making a necessary contribution to the meaning of the whole. A 
does not remain A. On the contrary it seems to be its very nature to 
pass over into its opposite, B, to which it is necessarily related. . . . 
A, therefore, appears to be not necessarily either A or Not-A, but es- 
sentially both A and Not-A.’’ And further, ‘‘A real or term 1s 
nothing apart from its relationships to other parts and its member- 
ships in various wholes. It is just these relationships and member- 
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ships which give it meaning, or which enter into and constitute its 
nature. Its nature is altered whenever it enters or leaves a rela- 
tionship or a whole.’’ In giving the realists’ view of the question 
Mr. Hawes quotes, very fairly and perhaps somewhat courageously, 
a considerable passage from the Principles of Mathematics in which 
Russell wrote, ‘‘. . . no relation ever modifies either of its terms. 
For if it holds between A and B, then it is between A and B that it 
holds, and to say that it modifies A and B is to say that it really holds 
between different terms, C and D. To say that two terms which are 
related would be different if they were not related, is to say some- 
thing perfectly barren; for if they were different, they would be 
other, and it would not be the terms in question, but a different pair, 
that would be unrelated.’’ One may quite agree with Mr. Hawes’ 
argument that the realists have devoted themselves too exclusively to 
analysis, and may still believe that their conception of the method 
gives a better preliminary for the desired synthesis than the idealists’ 
kind of analysis could provide. 

A certain abstraction is attributed to the philosophy of all these 
realists, and is explained as another consequence of their method, 
while the more adequate concreteness of the idealists’ theory is cor- 
respondingly defended. Doubtless every philosopher hopes that 
his thinking will give him a more adequate grasp of the concrete and 
individual reality of the universe with which we all have to do; and 
Mr. Hawes presents some good evidence that in this respect the the- 
ory of these English writers falls short of the goal which philosophy 
must set. Some abstractness, required for their analysis, remains 
to the end, and the world’s aspect of uniqueness is left unintelligible. 

But in this case also one may agree that these realists are inade- 
quate, and may still be unconvineed that the objective idealists are 
more successful. The repeated affirmation that reality is uniquely 
individual, or, in the idealist phraseology, that it is a ‘‘econerete uni- 
versal,’’ does not seem to make us much wiser. And, of course, no 
realist would think of questioning the concreteness of the world he 
analyzes. An idealist might present some constructive theory which 
would positively enlarge our understanding on this point, and might 
argue, for instance, that the individual concreteness of things can be 
comprehended by conceiving that all reality is a self or # mind in 
process of self-realization. But Mr. Hawes is especially interesting 
in his denial that objective idealism holds any doctrine of this type. 
Mind, at any rate, is not the all-inclusive term. ‘‘Objective idealists 
themselves . . . have criticized the ‘mentalism’ or ‘psychism’ which 
assumes that mind can know only itself or what is in itself, and that 
‘all reality must be reduced to a single form or mode of existence.’ 
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. . . Objective Idealism has adopted—not as an initial dogma or 
datum, but as a tentative outcome of an arduous process of experi. 
mental thought—the standpoint of meaning or the concrete uni- 
versal. This standpoint involves the recognition of a genuine ex. 
ternality, an ‘other’ which is not reducible to self or mind, within a 
single, coherent significant whole. For Objective Idealism this Sig. 
nificant Whole is the source of truth, value, the categories and uni- 
versals, which are therefore all objective and not manufactured and 
imposed upon a reluctant ‘other’ by the finite mind. . . . It hardly 
needs to be added that Objective Idealism contends that mind and 
externality are inseparable and in immediate contact with one an- 
other from the first... .’’ ‘‘Realism well contends that philoso- 
phy must recognize a genuine externality qualitatively different from 
minds and mental states.”’ 

In this rather realistic form of idealism the experienceable uni- 
verse is apparently believed to show its detailed character not better 
to idealists than to any others who are careful to observe, so far as 
human beings can, its configuration and process. In Mr. Hawes’ 
brief sketch there is not much evidence, and perhaps even no claim, 
that a man who adopts the doctrine of the Significant Whole is there- 
by enabled in any practical sense to see more deeply into the actual 
and future development of world or of individual. The synthesis 
which the philosopher desires, and which the realist fails to present, 
is hardly furnished here; and Mr. Hawes is more convincing as to 
the realists’ defect than as to the idealists’ superiority. Perhaps 
this remark hardly takes account of the brevity of the essay. But 
so far as one can see the idealists’ mindfulness of the concrete does 
not give them a better insight into practical problems of our life 
than the advocates of the other doctrine have. There is some perti- 
nence in the fact that Russell, whose abstractness and lack of philo- 
sophical appreciation of the individual is so deprecated in this study, 
has for some years been taking as active and perhaps as effective a 
part as has any other philosopher in the actual process of our social 
evolution. 

Of logic in the narrower and technical sense, especially of Rus- 
sell’s symbolic and mathematical logic, there is less discussion in the 
essay than the title might lead one to expect, and the eight or ten 
pages devoted to a criticism of it do not carry the subject very far. 
It is not easy to agree with Mr. Hawes’ contention that the creator 
of a system of symbolic logic really claims an a priori knowledge 
which even an idealist would not venture to claim. Actually the 
tentative character of the elementary concepts and_ postulates 
adopted in such a system is much more in accord with Mr. Hawes’ 
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own ideal of philosophical thinking than his comments on that logie 
would suggest. On the other hand, his observation that this logic is 
essentially abstract would doubtless seem to Mr. Russell a mild under- 
statement of the truth, and anything but damaging. 

Fortunately Mr. Hawes’ adverse comment on the realists’ use of 
analysis is quite compatible with a very able use of analysis on his 
own part. The reader of the book will feel indebted to him for the 
clarity of form and expression to which he has brought a difficult 
material. Cuarues H. Tox. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Ethics: Origin and Development. Prince Kropotxin. Author- 
ized translation from the Russian by Louis Friedland and Joseph 

R. Piroshnikoff. New York: The Dial Press. 1924. 

Kropotkin’s Ethics is in a way his valedictory. It was written in 
the little village of Dmitrov away from his library, where he spent 
his last years in ill health and relative poverty. That it is a system 
based on mutual aid, justice, and self-sacrifice is no more ironical 
than that Condorcet’s last book, written in hiding from the French 
Revolutionists, should have been an exposition of the continual prog- 
ress of the human spirit. It is, of course, a fragment, but a frag- 
ment so beautiful and of such noble intent, that one feels a certain 
reluctance to judge it at all. 

As will be expected by readers familiar with Mutual Aid—a Fac- 
tor in Evolution, Kropotkin’s ethies is inspired by the theory that in 
the natural order there is to be found not merely a record of what 
had to be done to keep mankind on earth, but also what ought to be 
done to keep it from going to the Devil. The development of man 
from the simpler animals is for him one of nature’s moral achieve- 
ments. 

That we can go to ‘‘nature’’ for a criticism of our manners is an 
idea as old as the Greeks. That the animals are better than we is an 
indignant remark that was made even in the sacred books of the 
East. But it is very strange to find a man who believes that there is 
moral progress in the passage of events looking backward to a better 
time. 

Like most zodlogists and anthropologists, he is more interested in 
the species than in the individual. Mutual aid, justice, self-sacri- 
fice are, by definition, of value largely to the race. They may even 
prove the annihilation of the individual. They operate as a help in 
the struggle for existence; they are the separate articles of a ‘‘law 
of nature,’’ which advises not civil war—though it permits inter- 
racial war—but the adaptation of the species to the changing en- 
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vironment. The struggle, then, is not between an animal and other 
animals or between an animal and the environment, but between 
species or between species and the environment. 

This notion, Kropotkin points out generously (p. 287 n. and else. 
where), was not original with him. Darwin had formulated it also 
in The Descent of Man. Romanes had agreed and had left unfin- 
ished at his death a work on animal morality which would have illus. 
trated the same thesis. He has impressive backing. Darwinian 
ethics, which seemed so romantically grim and haggard, turns out to 
be on the whole rather cheerful. 

The sense of duty, Kropotkin feels, is rooted in sociality. It is 
because we have a strong sympathy for other men that we desire 
their approval or follow their commands. All the social animals 
seem to have this trait as well as primitive man. It may have greater 
power over their behavior than even the maternal instinct (p. 38). 
Its power can be explained naturalistically—i.e., Darwinistically— 
by the fact that ‘‘the less enduring individual instinct yields before 
the more enduring social instinet’’ (p. 40). It aids in the struggle 
for existence. Its only effective opponent is the feeling of enmity. 
This feeling is apparently the basis of immorality. 

After pointing out the origin of moral ideas in the habits of the 
social animals, Kropotkin proceeds to trace their development in 
European philosophy. But a break comes after the chapter on 
primitive peoples. Whereas that chapter deals with ethics in ap- 
plication, the succeeding deals with ethical theories. There is an 
obvious difference between the two. This is really unfortunate, for 
there are plenty of histories of the kind and Kropotkin himself 
makes liberal use of Jodl’s. One regrets that he did not see fit to 
train his insight upon the development of morals apart from systems 
of ethics. Merely an anthropological study of historical European 
man would have shown how strangely detached from his conduct his 
ethical speculations are. It is too bad that one can not see just how 
detached. 

For Kropotkin the development of moral teaching moves to- 
wards a recognition of the ethics of mutual aid. In other words, as 
ethicists progress, they grow into recognizing what primitive man 
and the social animals do without reflection. He feels, however, that 
there are two definite and irreconcilable schools—the naturalistic 

and the supernaturalistic. ‘‘Either the moral conceptions of man 
are merely the further development of the moral habits of mutual 
aid, which are so generally inherent in social animals that they may 
be called a law of Nature—and in that event our moral conceptions, 
in so far as they are the product of reason, are nothing but the com 
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elusion arrived at from man’s observation of nature, and in so far 
as they are the product of habit and instinct, they constitute a fur- 
ther development of instincts and habits inherent in social animals. 
Or our moral conceptions are revelations from above, and all further 
investigations of morality become merely interpretation of the divine 
will’’ (p. 286). But what he seems to overlook is the puzzle of why 
supernaturalists observing nature and developing the moral habits 
of mutual aid should think that they are interpreting the divine will. 
Is it simply because they are stupid? What survival value has their 
stupidity ? 

Kropotkin certainly gives us a picture of a pleasanter natural 
order than many zodlogical ethicists. They who believe in the sav- 
agery of nature, the selfishness and meanness of animals, have their 
beliefs rudely shaken here. Yet they, too, seem to have some facts 
on their side. Kropotkin admits that even his primitive Esquimaux 
occasionally are not quite so mutually helpful as the law of Nature 
demands. This is a phenomenon not exhibited by other natural 
events. Falling bodies, litmus paper, electric charges seem to act 
with exemplary if monotonous regularity. Perhaps that is why they 
are not concerned with ethics. No one asks as an ethical problem 
whether a man should walk on his hands or his feet; but some people 
wonder whether he should have one wife or many. Ethical prob- 
lems seem to arise, in part at least, from the diversity of manners, 
from the necessity of choice, not from uniformity of manners and the 
impossibility of choice. 

Zodlogical and anthropological ethics always leave one with the 
feeling that though they may show one the origin of our standards, 
they do not show one their importance. Moreover, they leave un- 
touched those interests of human life which make it so much more 
complex than the life of animals. All the problems which arise from 
literary and artistic interests, all the problems which arise from a 
man’s relation to himself, are untouched. No civilized man to speak 
of worries about the right and wrong of murder, theft, arson, may- 
hem, and rape. These are things which are taken for granted by 
everyone but children and their Sunday-school teachers. The 
problems of a civilized man are rather such things as the standard 
of workmanship, priority rights to ideas, faithfulness to the economic 
order, the breaking of contracts, keeping up with the Joneses, and 
the like. It is diffieult to see what light the origin of these prob- 
lems in simpler tribal adjustments can throw on their solution. 

Kropotkin’s book is, of course, a vestige of nineteenth-century 
thinking, It is not a volume in contemporary ethics. It should be 
judged strictly as an historical event. The nineteenth-century nat- 
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uralist seemed not only to believe that man was a lower animal, but 
that he should live like one also. That is a dubious belief to say the 
least. Yet if these remarks should discourage people from reading 
this book, it would be a pity. It is important to read it if only to 
see how it casts in high relief that pathetic faith in human beings 
and nature which sweetened the lives of our fathers. It seems un- 
believable nowadays that anyone could have held Kropotkin’s the. 
ory and struggled to commit it to writing. We have grown more 
sophisticated if less sublime. GrorGE Boas, 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


The Collective Mind and Other Philosophical Papers. Henry 

Braprorp SmirH. Columbus: R. G. Adams & Co. 1924, 

84 pp. 

Mr. Smith’s writings have formerly been in the field of logic, 
With this little book the author enters the wider field of metaphysic. 
For good measure he includes an essay dealing with education and 
another dealing chiefly with social philosophy, though this last is in- 
tended as an illustration of his metaphysical definition of mind or 
spirit. 

The book contains six essays: ‘‘A Spirit Which Includes the 
Community’’; ‘‘The Collective Mind—An IIlustration’’; ‘‘ Fact and 
Choice’’; ‘‘ Liberal Study and the Free Man’’; ‘‘Mind in the Order 
of Mechanism’’; and ‘‘Radical Idealism.’’ These titles are meaty. 
They arouse anticipations. And while, indeed, Mr. Smith is some- 
times suggestive, he is more often obscure and unsatisfactory be- 
cause his thought, as given to us in this volume, is disconnected and 
fragmentary. Big ideas demand a big medium for their proper 
embodiment; not for nothing have great thinkers been systematic 
thinkers. Yet the author of the foregoing essays, dealing with im- 
posing topics, has tried to finish them up in a book of 84 pages, 60 
pages only of the 84 actually being used for the text. This includes 
part pages and the Prefatory Note! 

Mr. Smith’s first paper gives us his definition or description of 
mind: ‘‘ Wherever there exists a conflict among points of view there 
is a mind.’’ The further meaning of this (‘‘What it is that consti- 
tutes a point of view and when it is that they conflict’’) is left ‘‘for 
the logician to unravel,’’ the author contenting himself simply with 
several illustrations, not all of which illustrate. Now, as Mr. Smith 
says in the Prefatory Note of the whole volume, this definition is 
Hegelian in temper. And we should welcome a fresh interpreta- 
tion of Hegel’s view of mind, conflict, and other central concepts. 
But as it is with this discussion of mind, so it is with the rest of the 
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pook: instead of Smith elucidating Hegel, it is only some under- 
standing of Hegel on the part of the reader that enables him to make 
sense out of Smith. 

In ‘‘The Collective Mind—An INustration,’’ the central ‘‘thesis 
is that organization of social purposes is independent of culture,’’ 
and the author is privately ‘‘inclined to regard the two as hostile to 
one another.’’ So far as completeness is concerned this essay is an 
improvement on most of the others; but here the main idea seems 
to be quite other than Hegelian or ‘‘radically idealistic.’’ ‘‘Or- 
ganization’’ may be so understood as to mean something very good 
or something very bad. Mr. Smith has the bad meaning in mind, 
and quite properly and well inveighs against it as a destroyer of in- 
dividual initiative, growth, and insight—in a word, as a destroyer 
of culture. But what of the good meaning of organization, which 
surely should be known to every student of Hegel or any other 
great idealist? For example, one of the best chapters in Royce’s 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy is entitled, ‘‘The Organization 
of Life.’’ And at the head of this chapter Royce quotes Hegel: 
“Die Wahre Freiheit ist als Sittlichkeit dies, dass der Wille nicht 
subjektive, d.i. eigensuechtige, sondern allgemeinen Inhalt zu zeinen 
Zwecken hat.’’ 

“Liberal Study and the Free Man”’ brings out the idea that both 


for the emancipation of the individual and for the welfare and prog- 
ress of the race, education in its fullest sense must mean “‘disinter- 
ested interest in truth for its own sake.’’ ‘‘Mind in the Mechanical 
Order’’ asserts the familiar thesis that ‘‘the real is the rational.’’ 
‘Radical Idealism’’ is a fairly lucid statement of the ‘‘Erkennt- 


9? 


nisstheorie’’ of the German idealists. 

“Fact and Choice,’’ the most suggestive essay in the book, opens 
with the question: ‘‘ . Is there, after all, as some would say, 
atype of judgment that can never be made an experimental issue ?’’ 
After a somewhat inconsecutive argument of eight and one half 
pages, involving the concepts of fact, choice, definition, freedom, and 
knowledge, this answer emerges: ‘‘ An a priori judgment is one whose 
truth can not be made an experimental issue.’’ The answer is, of 
course, Kant’s answer, but with a difference. On Kantian princi- 
ples an a priori judgment can never be proved by experience, since 
it is the @ priori which makes experience, as we know it, possible. 
But so to interpret the a priori is to think in terms of a static reality. 
“A philosophy which conceives truth as if it was a statie whole 
will be inclined to make this impossibility absolute,”’ i.e., the impos- 
Sbility of proving empirically an a priori judgment. ‘‘But a phi- 
losopher who views the world dynamically, will find that the de- 
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notation of this class of judgments is contingent on a thousand 
issues, each one relative to itself and to the others.’’ Now what 
Mr. Smith seems to mean in this sentence and throughout the 
essay is this: that the a priori is a truth which can be proved only 
ag the result of the codperative, long-sustained accumulation of 
knowledge and insight by mankind. ‘‘No man is free till wisdom 
guide his choice. A valid choice is not alone a creative act. It is 
only brought about by a will that has long been tempered by debate, 
that has long been schooled by a dialectic experience not all its 
own creation, but in larger part bequeathed by the past. The con- 
sequences of a decision must be clear before that decision may be- 
come a conscious choice. To bring these consequences into the light 
may cost the genius of centuries.’’ Judgments and choices, then, of 
this sort are a priori and can not be proved by experience or experi- 
ment in the usual meaning of those terms. The a priori, instead of 
being that which alone can be known ahead of experience, as is true 
of Kant’s too formal a priori, is that which can be known only after 
experience, and experience of a comprehensive, arduous sort, and 
ean be proved and seen as necessary and universal only by a kind of 
racial experimentation. 

Mr. Smith ends his essay there, leaving us with the question: 
Is his idea of the a priori of the evolutionary sort which would ex- 
plain categories and the a priori generally as the result of a kind of 
phylogenetic development? Does he mean that an idea may, in a 
sense, be a priori to the individual, but empirical in the race? If s0, 
our author, though perhaps calling himself an ‘‘empirical idealist” 
or a ‘‘radical idealist,’’ seems to be just another advocate of what is 
essentially naturalism and his idea belongs in the Journal of Psycho- 
biology. Or is Mr. Smith, perhaps, approaching from his own angle 
the ‘‘experimentalism’’ of modern objective idealism, or speculative 
philosophy. His chapter at points suggests Bosanquet’s discussion 
of the a priori in the Gifford lecture for 1911-1912. It recalls, too, 
Bradley’s words (Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 311) characterizing 
Hegel’s method as being ‘‘that of a direct ideal experiment made on 
reality. . . . My object is to get before me what will content a cer- 
tain felt need, but the way and the means are to be discovered by 
trial and rejection. The method clearly is experimental.’’ If Mr. 
Smith is stressing in his meditations this somewhat neglected aspect 
of ‘‘idealism,’’ then we have, perhaps, one more contemporary 
thinker in the United States, who, if he will ‘‘think more complete 
thoughts’? and express them in more organized detail, may help to 
rediscover to the next philosophical generation the spirit of Plato 
and Hegel. FRANK E. Morris. 

CoNNECTICUT COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Wolfgang Kohler of the University of Berlin has been 
appointed Visiting Lecturer on Psychology at Harvard University 
for the first half of the academic year, 1925-1926. He will give 
a seminary on the Gestalt Psychology. 
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